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The second attempt to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert was 
made by Joseph R. Walker and a company outfitted by Capt. 
B. L. E. Bonneville, who were under instructions to make a sur- 
vey of the Great Salt Lake and surrounding country, in July, 
1833, according to Washington Irving. (See also Zenas Leonard’s 
narrative.) Leaving their encampment on Bear river this party 
followed the northern shore of the lake and struck west across 
the northern end of the Salt Desert. But the country was found 
to be without water and so forbidding in appearance that it 
was deemed unsafe to proceed further in that direction. Turn- 
ing north into the mountains, they abandoned their original pur- 
pose and proceeded to California along the Humboldt river. 


The second actual crossing of this desert was made in 1841 
by a party under Col. John Bartleson. While their route fol- 
lowed along the northern borders of the desert where they 
found occasional waterholes and saline springs, this was the first 
party of emigrants to cross any part of the desert with wagons. 
Their trail along its western edge was seen in 1846 by Edwin 
Bryant, who traveled the Hastings Cutoff. While the major 
portion of their route was never used again, the story of the Salt 
Desert trail would not be complete without their record. 


John Bidwell, to whom we are indebted for the most accurate 
information concerning this expedition, was only twenty years 
old when he arrived at Sapling Grove, below Independence, Mis- 
souri, expecting to find a number of emigrants who had agreed 
to meet at that place and travel overland to California. They had 
been induced to emigrate through reading the letters of Dr. 
Marsh, who had settled near Sutter’s Fort a few years previously. 
Missouri, in those days, was a very unhealthful region, everyone 
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being subject to attacks of the ague. Dr. Marsh represented 
California to be free of this plague, and it was primarily for this 
reason that so many Missourians crossed the plains between 
1841 and 1848. 


Arriving at the appointed meeting place, young Bidwell 
found only one wagon ready to proceed. In a few days, how- 
ever, several others came in, enough to form.a small company. 
Among these newcomers was Col. John Bartleson, who,appointed 
himself captain of the train. Bidwell had invested his last cent 
in a wagon and supplies, but had no oxen. However he pre- 
vailed upon another young man who owned a fine riding horse 
to trade the animal for some young unbroken oxen, which were 
yoked to the wagon. In the whole company there was less than 
$100 in cash. 


After the company was ready to start it was discovered that 
none of them knew anything whatever about the route they were 
to travel. But fortunately for them, Father DeSmet and a com- 
pany bound for Oregon arrived at the encampment about that 
time, guided by the old mountaineer and trapper, Thomas Fitz- 
patrick. Attaching themselves to this company the Bartleson 
party traveled across the plains without mishap as far as Soda 
Springs, where DeSmet and Fitzpatrick left them, going on to 
Oregon. 


The Bartleson party, after parting with DeSmet, consisted 
of 31 (or 32) men, one woman and one child. No wagons had 
as yet traveled the California trail nor crossed the Sierras. None 
of the members of this party had any knowledge of the inter- 
vening country except a vague general description obtained from 
trappers at Fort Hall. 


The only known records of this journey are the statements 
of J. B. Chiles, Charles Hopper, Josiah Belden, and the diary of 
John Bidwell, all of which were preserved by H. H. Bancroft, 
and extracts from which, so far as they concern Utah, Idaho and 


Nevada, are here reproduced through courtesy of the Bancroft 
Library. 


ou from, “A Journey to California,” by John Bidwell in 


; GS ** The Missionary Company consisted of 11 persons, viz., 
Capt. Fitzpatrick, the pilot, Father De Smet, Pont and Mengar- 


ine, missionaries; John Grey, hunter; Romaine, and 5 Team- 
sters,. 


[Our company was composed of the following individuals: 
T. H. Green, G. Hinshaw, Charles Hopper, J. P. Springer, A. G. 
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Patton, J. Bartleson, N. Dawson, Josiah Belden, J, M. Jones, J. 
W. Chandler, John De Swart, H. S. Brolaske, M. C. Nye, Elias 
Barnet, Major Walton, A. Walton, Green McMahan, J. Mc- 
Dowel, R. H. Thomas, Elisha Stone, Isaiah Kelsey, Saml. Kel- 
sey and family, William Towler, Richard Williams and family, 
E. W. Flugge, W. P. Overton, Geo. Simpson, V. W. Dawson, 
Andrew Kelsey, Benj. Kelsey and family, Edw. Rogers, D. F. 
Hill, A. Cook, Jones, Carroll, Jas. Ross, Henry Huber, John 
Roland, Wm. Belty, Thos. Jones, Augustus Fifer, Jas. John, Re 
Rickman, H. Peyton, Chiles, Charles Weaver and James Shot- 
well, the last six did not overtake us at Kanzas river.” 


“The trappers for the mountains are the following: Jas. Ba- 
ker, Piga, a Frenchman and Wm. Mast, A. E. Frye and Rogers 
on a pleasure excursion; Williams, a preacher, on a visit to Ore- 
pedo eda ena 

Friday, June 18, 1841. About 12 o’clock today we passed 
another object, still more singular and interesting—it is called 
by the mountaineers the Chimney, from its resemblance to that 
object; and is composed of clay and sand so completely com- 
pact, as to possess the hardness of a rock. It stands near the 
hugh bluffs that bound the valley on the south, and has been 
formed from a high isolated mound which, being washed on 
every side by the rains and snows of ages, has been worn down 
till nothing is left but the centre which stands upon an obtuse 
cone, and is seen towering like a huge column at the distance of 
30 miles. The column is 150 feet above the top of the cone and 
the whole, 250 feet above the level of the plain. 

Sat., 19th. We gradually receded from the river in order to 
pass through a gap in a range of high hills called Scott’s Bluffs. 
As we advanced towards these hills, the scenery of the surround- 
ing country became more beautifully grand and picturesque— 
they were worn in such a manner by the storms of unnumbered 
seasons, that they really counterfeited the lofty spires, towering 
edifices, spacious domes and in fine all the beautiful mansions 
of cities. We encamped among these envious objects having 
come about 20 miles. 

* * * * * * * 

Tuesday, 22nd. Eight miles this morning took us to Fort 
Laramie, which is on Laramie’s fork of Platte about 800 miles 
from the frontiers of Missouri. It is owned by the American 
Fur Company. There is another fort within a mile and a half 
of this place, belonging to an individual by the name of Lupton. 
The Black Hills were now in view. A very noted peak, called 
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the Black Hill Mountain, was seen like a dark cloud in the 
western horizon. 


‘ ‘ 


Thursday, 24th. Left the Fort this morning and soon began 
to wind among the Black Hills. Two of our men stopped at the 
Fort, (Simpson and Mast) but, two other men with an Indian 
and his family joined us to travel to Green River. 


Monday, July 5th. The hills continued to increase in height. 
After travelling 16 miles we encamped at a noted place called 
Independence Rock. This is a huge isolated rock covering an 
area, perhaps of half a square mile, and rising in shape of an ir- 
regular obtuse mound to the height of 100 feet. It took its name 
from the celebration of the 4th of July at this place by Capt. 
Wm. Sublette, and it now bears many names of the early 
travellers to these regions. 

* * x x * *« * 

Tuesday, 6th. This morning John Gray and Romaine were 
sent on to Green river to see if there were any trappers at the 
rendezvous, and then return to the company with the intelli- 
gence. All hands were anxious to have their names inscribed 


on this memorable land mark, so that we did not start until near 
noon. 


Tuesday, 13th. Left our hunting encampment and met John 
Gray and Romaine returning from Green river, they found no 
person at the rendezvous on Green river, nor any game ahead. 
It was therefore thought best to lay in more meat while we were 


in the vicinity of the buffalo. We therefore came to a halt having 
travelled about 15 miles. 


Wednesday, 14th. Company engaged in hunting and curing 
meat. 


Thursday, 15th. As many of the company had articles of 
traffic which they wished to dispose of at Green river, a sub- 
scription was raised to recompense any who would go and find 
the trappers. John Gray started in pursuit of them, while the 
company marched on slowly waiting his return. 


Sunday, July 18th. Left Sweet Water this morning, course 
S. W. Crossed the divide which separates the water of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, and after a travel of 20 miles reached 
Little Sandy, a branch of Green river—1 buffalo was killed. 


M. 19th, 15 miles took us on to Big Sandy, which is likewise 
a branch of Green river—2 buffalo were killed. 


OF wy Y 
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T. 20th. Traveled about 18 miles in a circuitous direction, 
first west and then south, country was extremely dry and dusty 
—no game seen but a few antelope—encamped on Big Sandy, 
having come about 18 miles. : 


W. 2lst. Descended Big Sandy about 15 miles and again 
encamped upon it—no grass, had a little rain this evening but 
not enough to lay the dust. 


T. 22nd. Descended Big Sandy about 12 miles and stopped 
where we found plenty of grass—this was very acceptable as 
our teams were already much jaded for the want of grass. The 
oxen, however, stood travel &c. as well as the horses and mules. 
Gray returned this evening having found Trapp’s (Fraeb) com- 
pany, which consisted of about 20 men; they had returned to 
meet our company though on their way to hunt buffalo, and 
were now encamped on Green river about 8 miles distant. Gray 
had suffered much in overtaking the trappers. His mule gave 
out, there being no water for a great distance, and he, himself, 
was so much reduced by hunger and thirst that he was unable 
to walk, he was therefore compelled to crawl upon his hands 
and feet, and at last came up with the company in the most 
forlorn situation imaginable—if they had been another half mile 
farther, he never could have reached them. 


F. 23rd. Went to Green river—distance 8 miles—spent the 
remainder of the day trading with the hunters. 


S. 24th. Remained at this encampment and continued our 
traffic with the hunters. —Chiles sold his oxen, 2 yoke, and 
wagon; another also was left. 


S. 25th. Left the rendezvous this morning, six of the com- 
pany viz, John Gray, Peyton, Frye, Rogers, Jones and Romaine, 
started to return to the United States. Baker stopped in the 
mountains to trap. Crossed Green river and descended it about 
8 miles, Trapp (Fraeb) and his company likewise left in pursuit 
of buffalo. . 


I will not omit to state the prices of several kinds of moun- 
tain goods. Powder which is sold by the cupful (pint) is 
worth $1 per cup. Lead, $1.50 per Ib.; good Mackanaw blan- 
kets, 8 to 15 dollars; sugar, $1 per cupful; pepper, $1; also 
cotton and calico shirts, from $3 to $5; rifles, from $30 to $60; in 
return you will receive dressed deer-skins at $3, pants made of 
deer skins, $10; beaver skins, $10; moccasins, $1; flour sold in 
the mts. at 50c per cupful, tobacco at $2 per lb. Butcher knives 
from $1 to $3. A good gun is worth as much as a horse; a cap 
lock is preferred; caps worth $1 per box. We crossed Green 
river; went about 8 miles downstream and encamped. 
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M. 26th. Left Green river—moved off in a w. direction 
distance 12 miles—encamped on a branch of Green river called 
Ham’s fork—land high, dry and barren, except upon the streams, 
which afford grass in abundance; also black currants, which, 
though not delicious, are acceptable. 


T. 27th. Advanced upstream about 12 miles. 
W. 28th. Advanced upstream about 12 miles. 
T. 29th. Advanced upstream about 12 miles. 


F. 30th. Traveled about 5 miles and encamped. Guess what 
took place; another family was created! Widow Gray, who 
was a sister to Mrs. Kelsey, was married to a man who joined 
our company at Fort Laramie, his right name, I forget; but 
his every where name, in the mountains, was Cocrum. He had 
but one eye—marriage ceremony performed by Father De Smet. 


S. 3lst. Left Ham’s fork this morning. A distance of 14 
miles, over an uncommonly hilly road, took us to Black’s fork 
of Green river, on which we encamped. Here we found a little 
grass and no wood. The hills, which everywhere rose to view, 
were thinly clad with shrubby cedars. The fruit, found in this 
lonesome part of creation, service berries on the mts. and cur- 
rants on the streams. In the afternoon we descried a large 
smoke arising from beyond the intervening chain of hills, from 
this and other signs, we were assured that there were plenty 
of Indians in the country. It was necessary, therefore, to keep 
a vigilant look-out, lest the Black Feet should leave us minus 
a few horses. 


S., August Ist. Ascended Black’s fork about 12 miles. 


M. 2nd. Retraced about 2 miles of yesterday’s travel, and 
went up another defile, in order to find a practicable route 
across, the divide between the waters of Green and Bear rivers; 
plenty of grass, good spring water; distance 11 miles. 


T. 3rd. Ascended a high divide and passed down by a most 
difficult route into the valley of Bear river. The course of this 
stream was marked out as it wound its way through the vale 
by the willows that skirted its banks. Reached the river, where 
we found abundance of grass, having come about 20 miles. 


W. 4th. Did not travel. 


T. Sth. Proceeded downstream about 18 miles. 


Fe soth: Had a fine road down the valley of Bear river and 
made about 25 miles during the day. Found many kinds of 


wild currants, red, black, yellow, &c., some of which were of an 
excellent quality. 
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_ 8. 7th. This morning we were obliged to make an inland 
circuit from the river, the bluffs approaching so near the river 
as to render it impossible to continue along its banks. We, 
however, reached it again by a most beautiful defile, and beau- 
tifully watered by a small rivulet proceeding from a spring. In 
the afternoon we again left the river on account of the hills, 
and did not reach it again until dark. The bluffs were exceed- 
ingly high, and no person could ever believe that wagons ever 
passed these huge eminences of nature, did he not witness it 
with his own eyes. But the pleasing view we had from their 
top, just as the sun was going to sleep behind the western moun- 
tains, paid us for all our trouble. A most beautiful landscape 
presented itself to view, the rugged summits of almost every 
shape were fantastically pictured upon the sky, bounding the 
western horizon, a beautiful little lake was seen to the south, 
whose surface was fancifully mottled with numerous islands, 
while the river meandered proudly through the valley among 
willows and scattering cotton-woods, till it disappeared among 
the hills in the shades of the evening. Distance traveled today, 
16 miles. 

S. 8th. Started about noon and went ten miles, scenery of 
the country was grand. 
M. 9th. Distance 18 miles. 


T. 10th (August, 1841). The day was fine and pleasant; a 
soft and cheerful breeze and a sky bedimmed by smoke brought 
to mind the tranquil season of autumn. A distance of 10 miles 
took us to the Soda Fountain’, where we stopped the remainder 
of the day. This is a noted place in the mountains and is con- 
sidered a great curiosity—within the circumference of 3 or 4 
miles there are included no less than 100 springs, some bursting 
out on top of the ground, others along the banks of the river 
which are very low at this place, and some, even in the bottom 
of the river. The water is strongly impregnated with soda, 
and wherever it gushes out of the ground, a sediment is deposit- 
ed, of a reddish color, which petrifies and forms around the 
springs large mounds of porous rock; some of which are no less 
than fifty feet high. Some of these fountains have become en- 
tirely dry, in consequence of the column of water which they 
contained, becoming so high as to create sufficient power by its 
pressure to force the water to the surface in another place. In 
several of the springs the water was lukewarm—but none were 
very cold. The ground was very dry at this time, and made 
a noise as we passed over it with horses, as though it were 
hollow underneath. Cedar grows here in abundance and the 


1Soda Springs, Idaho, a famous stopping place on the Oregon Trail. 
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scenery of the country is romantic. Father De Smet, with 2 
or 3 Flathead Indians, started about dark this evening to go to 
Fort Hall?, which was about 50 miles distant. 


W. lith. Having traveled about 6 miles this morning the . 
company came to a halt*—the Oregon company were now go- 
ing to leave Bear river for Fort Hall which is situated on Lewis 
river‘, a branch of the Columbia—many, who purposed in setting 
out, to go immediately through to the California, here, concluded 
to go into Oregon so that the California company now consisted 
of only 32 men and one woman and child’, there being but one 
family. The two companies, after bidding each other a parting 
farewell, started and were soon out of sight, several of our com- 
pany, however, went.to Fort Hall to procure provision, and to 
hire, if possible, a pilot to conduct us to the Gap in the California 
mountains®,~or at least to the head of Mary’s river’, we were 
therefore to move on slowly ’till their return. Encamped on 
Bear river, having come about 12 miles*: 


I, in company with another man (J. John)®, went some dis- 
tance below the camp to fish in the river; fished some time with- 
out success—concluded we could spend the afternoon more 
agreeably. The day was uncomfortably warm; could find no 
place to shelter us from the burning sun, except the thick copses 
of willows—these we did not like to enter on account of the 
danger of falling in with bears. We concluded to ascend the 
mountain'®?, where were two spots of snow in full view, 
in.order to enjoy the contrast between a scorching valley and 
a snowy mountain. - Supposed the snow no more than 4 miles 
distant, set out without our guns knowing they would be a 
hindrance in ascending the mountain. Our march was unre- 
mitted for at least 4 miles, had only gained the side of a hill 
which we at first supposed not more than a half mile off; here 
we lingered to observe several kinds of trees which we had not 


_ Old Fort Hall, on the Snake River west of the present Ft, Hall In- 
dian Reservation. 


*At Alexander, Idaho. The Bear River here turns back to the south. 
"Snake River. Formerly called Lewis Fork of the Columbia. 


*Mrs. Benjamin Kelsey and daughter, the first woman and child to see 


any part of the Salt Desert, or to cross the Sierra Nevada mountains 
into California. 


*Sierra Nevadas. 
_ ‘Humboldt river, -so named by Fremont. Formerly called Oegden’s 
river and later Mary’s river after Peter Skene Ogden’s Indian wife. 
“West of Niter, Idaho. 
‘James John, called “Jimmy John,” a peculiar character. 
“Snowy Mountain, northeast of Downey, Idaho. 
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before observed, among which were a kind of rock maple, choke 
‘cherry &c. But conscious of being defeated in our object, if we 
lost much time, we ran up the eminence with renewed vigor, 
till at last gained the summit. But being determined not to be 
outdone, we continued on under all the strength we could com- 
mand ; crossed a valley three quarters of a mile wide, ascended 
craggy steeps and passed through thickets of the densest kind, 
night obscured the valley below us, lost sight of the snow above 
us, afraid to return, lest we might fall in with bears, as their 
signs were plenty and fresh, continued to ascend the mountain 
till midnight, could not find the snow—we were cold, not having 
our coats. Clouds drifted against the mountain and made us 
wet—slept under a pine tree which afforded us a good shelter 
—morning came, it found us about half a mile below the snow, 
took as much as we could conveniently carry; took another 
route down the mountain, running and jumping as fast as our 
strength would permit, arrived at the camp about noon. They 
supposed, without doubt, that the Blackfeet had got us, had been 
up all night on guard, every fire had been put out, they had 
been out twice in search of us and were about to start again, 
when we arrived. We were received with a mixture of joy 
and reprehension, the company was soon under way and traveled 
about 4 miles. 


F, 13th. Traveled about 10 miles in a southerly direction. 
It was the intention of the company to stop and hunt in Cash 
valley, which is on Bear river 3 or 4 days’ travel from its mouth. 


S. 14th. Left the river on account of the hills which ob- 
structed our way on it, found an abundance of choke cherries, 
many of which were ripe; road uncommonly broken, did not 
reach the river, distance about 14 miles’. 


S. 15th. Continued our journey over hills and ravines, going 
to almost every point of the compass, in order to pass them. 
The day was very warm—the grass had been very good, but 
it was now very much parched up; having come about 15 miles, 
we encamped on a small stream proceeding out of the moun- 
tains at no great distance from us’*. But we were surprised at 
seeing it become perfectly dry in the course of an hour, some 
of the guards said there was plenty of water in it about mid- 
night. 

M. 16th. This morning there was abundance of water in 
the little stream and it was running briskly when we left it. 


UNorthwest of Preston, Idaho. 
"Near Utah-Idaho state line. 
®Near Newton, Utah. 
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If the water was not supplied by the melting of the snow in 
the mountains, it was really an interesting spring, found an 
abundance of choke cherries, very large and exquisitely delicious, 
better than any I ever eat before, distance traveled, 12 miles”. 


T. 17th. Traveled about 16 miles'*; saw a large smoke rising 
out of the mountains before us. It had probably been raised 
by the Indians, as a telegraph, to warn the tribe, that their 
land was visited by strangers’. We were unable to procure 
any fuel this evening; we therefore slept without fire. The In- 
dians, found in this region, are Shoshonees, they are friendly. 


W. 18th. Traveled but a short distance, when we discovered 
that a deep salt creek prevented our continuing near the river. 
In ascending this stream in search of a place to cross it, we 
found on its margin a hot spring, very deep and clear. The day 
was very warm and we were unable to reach the river; en- 
camped on this salt creek and suffered much for water, the water 
being so salt we could not drink it, distance 15 miles.*® 


T. 19th. Started early, hoping soon to find fresh water, when 
we could refresh ourselves.and animals, but alas! The sun 
beamed heavy on our heads as the day advanced, and we could 
see nothing before us but extensive arid plains, glimmering with 
heat and salt, at length the plains became so impregnated with 
salt, that vegetation entirely ceased; the ground was in many 
places white as snow with salt and perfectly smooth. The mid- 
day sun, beaming with uncommon splendor upon these shining 
plains, made us fancy we could see timber upon the plains, and 
wherever timber is found there is water always. We marched 
forward with unremitted pace till we discovered it was an il- 
lusion, and lest our teams should give out we returned from S. 
ie and hastened to the river which we reached in about 5 
miless 


A high mountain overlooked us on the east and the river 
was thickly bordered with willows—grass plenty but so salt 
our animals could scarcely eat it; salt glitters upon its blades 
like frost. Distance 20 miles. 


wage wl Gerelleracl, Whrain. 


“All early travelers through Salt Lake valley speak of fires in the 
mountains. These were set by the Indians to kill and roast crickets and 
grasshoppers for their winter food supply. See Howard Egan in 
“Pioneering the West.” 

“The emigrants here strike the salt flats on the shore of Bear River 
Bay, south of Corinne. They are still traveling south on the west side 
of Bear river, but have not yet seen the lake. 


_ “Tf they had continued south they would have struck Bear river where 
it turns to the west. This camp was near the bend, south of Corinne. 
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F. 20th. Company remained here while two men went to 
explore the country, they returned bringing the intelligence that 
we were within ten miles of where the river disembogued itself 
into the great salt lake. This was the fruit of having no pilot 
we had passed through cash valley, where we intended to have 
stopped and did not know it. : 


S. 21st. Marched off in a N. W. direction, and intersected 
our trail of Thursday last, having made a complete triangle 
in the plain. At this intersection of the trails, we left a paper 
elevated by a pole, that the men, returning from Fort Hall, 
might shun the tedious rounds we had taken. Found grass and 
water which answered our purpose very well, though both were 
salt. Distance ten miles*. 


S. 22nd. This morning a man (Mr. Brolaske) returned from 
the fort and said the reason why he came alone, was, the other 
men had left him, because he was unable to keep up with them; 
he having a pack horse laden with provision. He had seen the 
paper at the intersection of the trails, and was guided by it to 
the camp; the others were undoubtedly going the rounds of 
the triangle; sure enough, they came up in the afternoon, having 
gone to the river and back, no pilot could be got at the fort. 
The families, that went into Oregon, had disposed of their 
oxen at the fort and were going to descend the Columbia river 
with pack horses—they in exchange, received one horse for 
every ox; their wagons they could not sell. They procured flour 
at 50c a pint, sugar same price and other things in proportion ; 
near where we encamped here, were a few hackberry trees”. 


M. 23rd. Started, bearing our course west, in order to pass 
Salt Lake—passed many salt plains and springs in the forenoon, 
the day was hot—the hills, and lands bordering on the plains, 
were covered with wild sage. In passing the declivity of a hill, 
we observed this sage had been plucked up, and arranged in 
long windrows, extending near a mile in length. It had been 
done by the Indians, but for what purpose we could not im- 
agine2°, unless it was to decoy game. At evening we arrived 
in full view of the Salt Lake?!, water was very scarce. Cedar 
grows here both on the hills and in the valleys. Distance 20 


miles, 
T. 24th. Cattle strayed this morning to seek water—late 


Southwest of Corinne. 

Apparently no travel that day. 

These brush fences were erected by Indians for “cricket drives.” 
See Howard Egan in “Pioneering the West.” 

7North point of Bear River Bay. 
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start—day was warm—traveled about 10 miles in a W. direction, 
encamped where we found numerous springs, deep, clear, and 
somewhat impregnated with salt??. Here we procured salt of the 
best quality. The grass, that grew in small spots on the plains, 
was laden with salt which had formed itself on the stalks and 
blades in lumps, from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s <2; 
this was the kind we procured, it being very white, strong and 
pure. 


W. 25th. Remained here all day. 


T. 26th. Traveled all day over dry, barren plains, producing 
nothing but sage, or rather it ought to be called, wormwood, and 
which I believe will grow without water or soil. Two men were 
sent ahead in search of water, but returned a little while before 
dark unsuccessful. 


Our course intersected an Indian trail, which we followed 
directly north toward the mountains, knowing that in these dry 
countries, the Indian trails always lead to the nearest water. 
Having traveled till about 10 o’clock p. m. made a halt, and 
waited till morning. Distance about 30 miles’. 


F. 27th. Daylight discovered to us a spot of green grass on 
the declivity of the mountain towards which we were advancing. 
5 miles took us to this place, where we found to our great joy, 
an excellent spring of water and an abundance of grass—here 
we determined to continue till the route was explored to the 
head of Mary’s river and run no more risks of perishing for 
want of water in this desolate region. 


5. 28th. Company remained here. A Shoshonee Indian came 
to our camp; from him we learned that there were more 
Indians not far off, who had horses. Several men and myself 
went in search of them; having gone about 5 miles, up hills and 
down hills covered with thick groves of cedar (red), we unex- 
pectedly came to an Indian, who was in the act of taking care 
of some meat—venison—which he had just killed; about half 
of which, we readily purchased for 12 cartridges of powder and 
ball. With him, as a pilot, we went in search of other Indians; 
he led us far up in the Mountains by a difficult path, where we 
found two or three families, hid as it were from all the world, 
by the roughness of nature. The only provision, which they 
seemed to have, was a few elder berries and a few seeds; under 
a temporary covert of bushes I observed the aged Patriarch, 


*Probably in the vicinity of Rozell. 


“Probably turned north up Hansel Valley to the slopes of the Hansel 
mountains. 
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whose head looked as though it had been whitened by the frosts 
of at least 90 winters. The scars, on his arms and legs, were al- 
most countless—a higher forehead I never saw upon man’s head. 
But here in the solitude of the mountains and with the utmost 
contentment, he was willing to spend the last days of his life 
among the hoary rocks and craggy cliffs, where perhaps he, in 
his youthful gayety, used to sport along crystal streams which 
run purling from the mountains—not succeeding in finding 
horses, we returned to the camp. 


S. 29. Capt. Bartleson with C. Hopper* started to explore 
the route to the head of Mary’s river, expecting to be absent 
about 8 or 9 days—the company to await here his return. 

M. 30th. Nothing of importance occurred. 

T. 31st. No success hunting. 

Sept., W. Ist. An ox killed for beef. 

T. 2nd. Idle in camp. 


F. 3rd. 4 or 5 Indians came to camp—bought three horses 
of them. 


S. 4th. Bought a few service berries of the Indians. 


S. 5th. Grass having become scarce, we concluded to move 
on a little every day to meet Capt. B. and H. Traveled about 
6 miles and encamped by a beautiful cedar grove”’. 


M. 6th. Traveled about 7 miles. 


T. 7th. Traveled about 7 miles, antelope appeared to be 
plenty. 


W. 8th. Exceedingly cold; ice in our water buckets. Part 
of the company remained on account of the cold—2 wagons 
with owners being contrary, went on. 


T. 9th. The part of the company that remained yesterday, 
went on and overtook the 2 wagons. Capt. Bartleson and Hop- 
per returned, bringing intelligence that they had found the head 
of Mary’s river—distant about 5 days’ travel, distance traveled 
today about 12 miles S. W. direction®®. The Indians stole a 


horse—day cool. 


“See Hopper’s Narrative in this issue. 

*During the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th they were traveling south and 
southwest. 

Probably met Bartleson and Hopper in the neighborhood of Kelton. 
There are few distinguishing landmarks on this part of the trail, and the 


locations are only approximate. 
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F. 10th. Traveled about 15 miles and encamped without 
water7’. 


S. 11th. Traveled about 15 miles and came to water, course 
WW Ae 
S. 12th. Mr. Kelsey left his wagons?? and took his family 


and goods on pack horses, his oxen not being able to keep up. 
Distance today about 12 miles*°. 


M. 13th. Traveled about 15 miles south, between Salt plains 
on the E. and high mountains on the W.®**. 


T. 14th. Traveled about 25 miles and stopped about 9 o’clock 
at night, in the middle of a dry plain, destitute of water®. 


W. 15th. Started very early, day was exceedingly warm, 
passed through a gap in a ridge of mountains®*, came into a high, 
dry plain, traveled some distance into it, saw the form of a high 
mountain** through the smoky atmosphere—reached it, having 
come about 15 miles—found plenty of water**—our animals were 
nearly given out. We were obliged to go so much further, in 
order to get along with the wagons. We concluded to leave 
them and pack as many things as we could*®. 


“Probably below where Dove Creek disappears in the desert. 
Probably on Muddy Creek, about ten miles north of Terrace. 


"On the bottom of this page of Bidwell’s diary is written: ave 
cooked our supper and breakfast with fires made from the remains of 
these wagons.—G. McKinstry, Jr.” McKinstry was an emigrant of 1846, 
who traveled with Edwin Bryant and members of the Donner party 
through Kansas. His route is not definitely known, but he probably 
traveled the Fort Hall road to Sutter’s Fort which ran through Thousand 
Springs Valley on the west side of the Grouse Creek mountains, about 
fifty miles directly west of this camp. -George McKinstry, Jr., must 
have seen other deserted wagons along the Fort Hall road which he 
took to be Kelsey’s. H. H. Bancroft, who obtained Bidwell‘s diary, had 
McKinstry make notes in the margins, but the last previous note referred 
to springs east of South Pass, and it is hard to believe that he actually 
saw Kelsey’s wagons here, unless he got lost and wandered off the 
Fort Hall road into the Salt Desert. 

"West toward the Grouse Creek mountains. 

"Grouse Creek mountains. 

“This would probably be south of Lucin. s 

®North end of Pilot Peak range. 

*Pilot Peak, 22 miles north of Wendover. 


es at base of Pilot Peak, several miles north of Cummings 
ranch. 

“Charles McKeller, rancher at Pilot Peak, saw the remains of a 
wagon in this vicinity about ten years ago. These springs are north of 
those at which the Hastings party and the Donner party camped in 
1846, and they were unaware that any other emigrants had passed that 
way. Edwin Bryant, who crossed the Salt Desert over the Hastings 
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_ 1. 16th. All hands were busy making pack saddles and get- 
ting ready to pack. While thus engaged, an Indian, well ad- 
vanced in years, came down out of the mountains to our camp. 
He told us by signs, that the Great Spirit had spoken to him, 
to go down upon the plains in the morning, and on the E. side 
of the mts. he would find some strange people, who would give 
him a great many things, accordingly he had come. We eave 
him all such things as we had intended to throw away; when- 
ever he received anything which he thought useful to him, he 
paused, and looking steadfastly at the sun, addressed him in a 
loud voice, marking out his course in the sky, as he advanced in 
his invocation, which took him about 2 minutes to perform— 
as he received quite a number of articles, it took him a consider- 
able part of the day to repeat his blessings. No Persian, in ap- 
pearance, could be more sincere. 


F. 17th. About 11 a. m. all were ready to start; horses, 
mules, and 4 oxen, packed; proceed south along the mts.*” 
seeking a place to pass through. At length an Indian trail took 
us across a dry plain, perfectly destitute of grass and water. 
Traveled till about midnight, having come about 17 miles, this 
plain was white in many places with salt**, and the cool evening 


Cutoff earlier in the same year, says: “After traveling about ten miles 
(from Pilot Peak) we struck a wagon trail which evidently had been 
made several years. From the indentations of the wheels, where the 
earth was soft, five or six wagons had passed here. The appearance of 
this trail in this desolate region was at first inexplicable; but I soon 
recollected that some five or six years ago an emigrating expedition to 
California was fitted out by Colonel Bartleson, Mr. J. Chiles and others 
of Missouri, who under the guidance of Captain Walker, attempted to 
enter California by passing round the southern terminus of the Sierra 
Nevada; and that they were finally compelled to abandon their wagons 
and everything they had. * * * This it appeared to me, was evidently 
their trail. * * * My conjectures, above stated, have been subsequently 
confirmed by a conversation with Mr. Chiles. Following this old trail 
some two or three miles, we left it on the right.” 


Bryant’s subsequent conversation with Chiles was in reference to 
Chiles’ expedition of 1843 (see John Boardman Journal in October, 1929 
issue of this quarterly) when Walker took Chiles’ wagons to California, 
over the Cassia Creek road, later abandoning them near Tulare lake. 
Bartleson was not connected with that expedition, and Walker was not 
connected with this expedition of 1841. 

According to Bidwell, the wagons had been left a day’s journey to the 
north of this place. Either some of the party still had their wagons and 
abandoned them a day or two later, or some other party of which there 
is no record made these tracks seen by Bryant. 


South end of Pilot Peak. 


*This valley between Pilot Peak and the Toano range is now covered 
with sagebrush, but Bidwell, Clyman and Bryant all speak of it as being 
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contrasting with the color of the salt on the ground, gave a 
striking similarity to winter—two of the oxen, that were carry- 
ing packs, got lost from the company in the night, about 8 miles 
from where we encamped, but it was supposed they would fol- 
low on. 


S. 18th. Morning found us on the east side of a mountain*® 
not far from its base but there were no signs of water; the lost 
oxen not having come up, I, in company with another young 
man, went in search of them, while the company went on, prom- 
ising to stop as soon as they found water. I went back about 
ten miles, but found nothing of their trail—the sun was in a 
melting mood—the young man became discouraged and in spite 
of all my entreaties returned to the company. About an hour 
after I found the trail of the oxen which bore directly. north* 
(the company were traveling S. W.) After pursuing it some 
distance, I discovered fresh moccasin tracks upon the trail, and 
there began to be high grass which made me mistrust the In- 
dians had got the oxen. But my horse was good and my rifle 
ready, and I knew the Indians in these parts to be very timid, 
for they were generally seen in the attitude of flight. But what 
made me most anxious to find the oxen, was the prospect of our 
wanting them for beef. We had already killed four oxen and 
there were but 13 remaining, including the lost ones, and the 
company was now killing an ox every two or three days. Hay- 
ing followed the trail about 10 miles directly north, to my great 
delight I found the oxen. I was soon in motion for the com- 
pany, but not being able to overtake them, was obliged to stop 
about dark. I passed the night rather uncomfortably, having 
neither fire nor blanket. I knew Indians to be plenty from 
numerous signs, and even where I slept, the ground had been 
dug up that very day for roots, the plains here were almost 
barren, the hills were covered with cedar. 


PS: 19th. This morning, I] met 3 men who were coming to 
bring me water &c., arrived at camp, they journeyed yesterday 
about 12 miles*', did not travel today. 


barren or covered with salt and alkali. The vegetation has grown there 
since 1846, and the salt has been washed into the Salt Desert northwest 
of Pilot Peak. The Salt Desert was probably a lake in comparatively 
recent times. 


*A peak of the Toano range just north of Silver Zone pass, west of 
Wendover. 


“Toward an opening at the north end of the valley. 


“Probably stopped at the springs at Johnson’s ranch, foot of the 
Pequop range, across the valley directly west from Silver Zone pass. 
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M. 20th. Passed along one of the highest mountains‘? we 
had seen in our whole journey, seeking a place to scale it, as we 
wished to travel W. instead of S. being convinced that we were 
already far enough south. At length passed through*® and de- 
scended into a beautiful valley*!, inclining toward the W. All 
now felt confident that we were close to the head waters of 
Mary’s river—distance 25 miles. Two hunters slept out last 
night, the company taking a different direction from that which 
they expected. 


T. 21st. Hunters returned; many antelopes were seen and 
2 or 3 killed. About 10 o’clock a. m. as we were coasting along 
the mountain® in a W. direction, we came to some hot springs, 
which were to me a great curiosity. Within the circumference 
of a mile there were perhaps 20 springs, the most of which were 
extremely beautiful, the water being so transparent, we could 
see the smallest thing 20 or 30 feet deep. The rocks which 
walled the springs, and the beautifully white sediment lodged 
among them, reflected the sun’s rays in such a manner, as 
to exhibit the most beautiful combination of colors, blue, green, 
red, &c., I ever witnessed. The water in most of them was 
boiling hot. There was one of them, however, more beautiful 
than the rest; it really appeared more like the work of art than 
of nature. It was about 4 feet in diameter, round as a circle, 
and deeper than we could see—the cavity looked like a well cut 
in solid rock, its walls being smooth and perpendicular. Just 
as I was viewing this curiosity, some hunters came up with 
some meat, we all partook, putting it into the spring, where it 
cooked perfectly done in 10 minutes—this is no fish story! 


The earth around the springs was white with a substance 
which tasted strongly of Potash, and the water in the springs 
was of this quality. Traveled about 15 miles—several Indians 
came to our camp, several of whom had guns. From signs, the 
valley contained thousands. 


W. 22nd. This morning, 80 or 90 Indians were seen coming 
full speed from the W., many had horses—one was seen about 
half a mile in advance of the rest—so we ought also to have 
done, but Capt. B. was perfectly ignorant of Indian customs, 
and the whole band of savages was suffered to come directly up 


“Pequop range. 
_*®Elowery Lake pass is probably the only place where they could have 
crossed. 
“North end of Ruby valley, called by the Donner party “The Valley 
of Fifty Springs.” 
“Probably the south end of the East Humboldt range. 
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to us, and almost surround our camp, when B. Kelsey showed 
by forcible gestures, they would be allowed to proceed no 
further. The Indians were well armed with guns and bows 
and arrows. The only words I recollect of hearing Capt. Bartle- 
son say, were: “let them gratify their curiosity!” The Indians 
were Shoshonees, but like other savages always take the advan- 
tage where they can. Besides, they were not a little acquainted 
with warfare, for they undoubtedly visited the buffalo country 
(having many robes) which requires much bravery to contend 
with the Blackfeet and Chiennes, who continually guard the 
buffalo in the region of the Rocky mountains, they traveled 
as near as they were allowed, till about noon, when they began 
to drop off, one by one, and at night there were but 8 to 10 
remaining—distance about 12 miles. 


From here on to Sutter’s Fort the party experienced the most 
trying adventures, failing to find any pass over the Sierras, be- 
coming lost, and being continually at the point of starvation. 
When their oxen were gone the horses were eaten, and when 
the horses were gone they existed on coyotes, wildcats, crows, 
and any living thing they were fortunate enough to find. “Jim- 
my John” alone succeeded in crossing directly over the moun- 
tains and carried word of the condition of his companions to 
Capt. Sutter,*°, who sent out several expeditions for their re- 
lief, but did not succeed in finding them for many days. 


John Bidwell obtained employment with Sutter, where he 
remained until after the discovery of gold in 1848, when he 
located Bidwell’s bar and took out $100,000 in a short time. He 
afterwards became one of California’s first capitalists and phil- 
anthropists, and a Prohibition candidate for president. 


J. B. Chiles, another member of the Bartleson party, made 
several subsequent trips across the plains to California. His 
statement concerning the journey of 1841 follows: 


“Letter from Capt. John A. Sutter to Governor Alvarado: 


“ck * 3 A strong body of American farmers are coming here, a 
young man of the party got lost since ten days, nearly starved to death, 
and on foot; he don’t know which direction the party took. I believe 
they will come about the direction of the Pueblo. I was also informed 
that another company is coming stronger than this under Mr. Fanum. 
: “Some very curious reports come to me, which made me at first a 
little afraid but after two hours I get over the fit. 

“T remain, Excellent Sir! 

“Very respectfully, . 


SS ANS SADA. 
“Neuva Helvetia, November 4 de 1841. 


“P. S.—In a very short time I shall have a secretary who is able to write 
Spanish,”’ 
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Extract from “A Visit to California in Early Times” by 
Col. J. B. Chiles 


(Bancroft Library, 1878) 


After much preparation had been made for the jour- 
ney Mr. Baldridge was detained on a large contract for build- 
ing mills, and the company was formed with a man by the name 
of Bartleson' at the head, hence it was called the Bartleson 
company, which consisted of thirty-one men and one woman 
and one child®. It was considered almost rash for a woman to 
venture on so perilous a journey, but Mrs. Kelsey said, ““Where 
my husband goes I can go, I can better stand the hardships of 
the journey than the anxieties for an absent husband,” so she 
was received in the company and her cheerful nature and kind 
heart brought many a ray of sunshine through the clouds that 
gathered round a.company of so many weary travelers. , She 
bore the fatigue of the journey with so much heroism, patience, 
and kindness that there still exists a warmth in every heart for 
the mother and her child, that were always forming silvery 
linings for every dark cloud that assailed them. Thus on they 
traveled seven long and weary months, with no guide, no com- 
pass, nothing but the sun to direct them. They had learned 
through Dr. Marsh’s letters* the latitude of San Francisco Bay, 
and they thought the sun was sufficient to guide them there. 
But alas, the journey proved longer than they had supposed 
and they were tired and hungry. Long before they reached 
that point they had been subsisting on horse flesh almost en- 
tirely and that not of the choicest kind. But little game could 
be found in that part of the journey and other provision was 
not known. Imagine the wild delight of so many hungry men, 
one might say starving men, when they reached the Stanislaus 


TIVeCLAres. 


1Col. John Bartleson. 
*The number after parting with DeSmet. 


%An early settler in California who wrote letters to friends in the 
east, urging them to emigrate. His reception of the Bartleson party 
when they arrived in a starving condition from the mountains, was any- 
thing but hospitable. See Bidwell’s “First Emigrant Train to Cali- 
fornia,” Century Magazine, Vol. 19. = 
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Extract from “Narrative of Charles Hopper, A California Pioneer 
of 1841.” Written by R. T. Montgomery at Napa, 1871 


(Bancroft Library 1871) 


“. . I set out about the Ist day of May, 1841 with a 
party of 30 men, 1 woman and 1 child, from Jackson County, 
Mo. Col. John Bartleson was Captain of our company, but our 
number was increased to 75 before starting, by another party 
which was bound to Oregon’, and which separated from ours 
at Soda Springs, near Fort Hall. It was commanded by Capt. 
Fitzpatrick. Of those in our company I remember only the 
names of the following persons: 


Col. John Bartleson, Col. J. B. Chiles, John Bidwell (Hon. 


John Bidwell of Butte Co.), Charles Hopper, Andrew Kelsey 
(afterwards killed by the Indians at Clear Lake), Nathan Toms, 


Michael Nye, Capt. Rickman, —————McMahan, Benj. Kelsey, 
G. M:- Weber, Welden, —————Chandler, John Mc- 
Dowell, Green McMahan, —————-Springer, Grove Cook, Mrs. 


Benjamin Kelsey and child’. 


While encamped near Soda Springs, Mr. Bidwell became ex- 
cited on beholding the snow upon the mountains apparently 
close to camp and asked “Can’t I go to it and get back this eve- 
ning?” He was assured that he could not, and that the mountains 
were at a long distance. He pretended that he was going fishing, 
but started for the mountains to see the snow. He was gone 
all night, and the company made sure he was killed by the In- 
dians. I took his track for the mountains and at last found 
him. Bidwell came laughing into camp, but he got soundly 
rebuked by the captain for being so venturesome and giving 
trouble to the company when there was no need of it®. 


We got safely through to Fort Hall. No incident worthy of 
notice except that a young man shot himself at Ash Hollow in 
attempting to pull his gun out from a wagon. 

The company concluded a day or two‘ after leaving Soda 


*Father DeSmet and party. 


‘There is some doubt about Andrew Kelsey being a member of this 
party; he is thought to have come later. Bartleson soon returned to 
Missouri. Belden became the first mayor of San Jose. Weber founded 
the town of Stockton. 


*This probably accounts for Bidwell’s unfriendly attitude toward 
Bartleson in his “First Emigrant Train to California.” 


“Eight days. 
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Springs to stop and recruit the animals, and meanwhile sent 
Capt. Bartleson and myself ahead to the forks of the Humboldt, 
to select a route. We were gone 12 days, and when we met 
the company they had started on without us, thinking we had 
both been killed by the Indians. We traveled on till we struck 


the California mountains, as the Sierras were called. ©. = 


’ 


Extract from “Statement of Historical Facts on California” by 
Josiah Belden 


(For Bancroft Library, 1878) 


o 


We struck Bear river some distance below where 
the town of Evanston now is, where the coal mines are and 
the railroad passes', and followed the river down. It makes a 
long bend to the north there, and comes down to Salt Lake. 
We arrived at Soda Springs, on Bear river, and there we sepa- 
rated from the company of missionaries, who were going off 
towards Snake river or Columbia. There we lost the services 
of their guide Fitzpatrick. Several of our party who had started 
to go with us to California also left us there, having decided to 
go with the missionaries. Fitzpatrick advised us to give up our 
expedition and go with them to Ft. Hall, one of the Hudson Bay 
stations, as there was no road for us to follow, nothing was 
known of the country, and we had nothing to guide us, and so 
he advised us to give up the California project. He thought 
it was doubtful if we ever got there, we might get caught in 
the snows of the mountains and perish there, and he considered 
it was very hazardous to attempt it. Some four or five of our 
party withdrew, and went with the missionaries. About 31 of 
us adhered to our original intention, and declined to give up our 
expedition. As we had attempted to go to California, we de- 
termined we would not give it up, but continue the attempt, and 
do the best we could to get through. After separating from 
the missionaries, we followed Bear river down nearly to where 
it enters Salt Lake, about where Corinne is now. We had some 
knowledge of the lake from some of the trappers who had been 
there. We turned off more to the west, and went round the 
northerly end of Salt Lake. There we found a great difficulty 
in getting water for several days, all the water near the lake 
being very brackish. We had to make it into strong coffee, to 


drink it. 


We went on, hunting our way along the best we could, 
amongst the rocks and gullies, and through the sage brush, 


'The old railroad route, Knight, Wyo. 
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Or 


working along slowly for a number of days, aiming to travel 
westward as fast as we could, man no other guide than our 
intention to get west. After traveling several days, passing 
over a very desert country where neta was scarcely any food 
for our animals, and very rough getting along with our wagons, 
we finally came to a spot 'w here there was moist ground, some 
springs, ana a little patch of green grass, which we “denominated 
the oasis. We camped there for about a week to recruit our 
animals?. While there we did not know which direction to take, 
nor how to go, but we had heard, before leaving Missouri, that 
there was a river somewhere in that section of the country, 
which was then called Mary’s river (afterwards called the Hum- 
boldt), which ran to the westward, and this we thought might 
be a guide to us in some measure, if we could strike the head- 
aters of-it and follow it west. So while the company were 
camping there, three of the party who had the best animals 
started out in a westerly direction, to explore by themselves, 
and see if they could find any such river, any water running 
west. After waiting there several days, these men came back, 
and reported that they had found a small stream of water that 
seemed to be running westward, and they thought that might 
perhaps be the head waters or some branch of the Mary’s river 
that we wished to find. After they returned, we raised camp, 
and under their direction, as near as we could follow it, we 
traveled two or three days, I think, and struck this little stream 
they had spoken of.” 


A WASHAKIE ANECDOTE 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Arnold Stone 


One of the outstanding memories of my childhood is my first 
and only sight of the famous Indian , Chief Washakie, known as 
“The Friend of Peace.” For over sixty years he was head of the 
Shoshones, trusted alike by red and white men. 


The time was July, 1875, and the scene a vacant lot on the 
outskirts of Evanston, Wyoming. A band of Shoshones was 
encamped on Yellow Creek, and one glaring afternoon fifty or 
more of them “trekked” into town. The men were mounted, also 
some of the squaws; but most of the women rode on hammock- 
like seats drawn by horses. Two poles fastened on either side 
of a horse furnished the frame-work, and a blanket slung from 
one pole to the other made a sagging vehicle for a mother and 
two or three little children. The older boys were riding cayuses. 


*Aug. 27 to Sept 5 (Bidwell). 
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In spite of beaded ornaments and vermilion-painted cheeks 
they were a sorry looking lot after the four-mile ride over the 
sage covered hills in the summer dust. Bright-eyed papooses 
peered over the rims of baskets hung on their mothers’ backs, 
and larger children clad only in breech-cloths, or less, stretched 
grimy hands to the white people who had gathered, with the 
request for “cold bisikee” (biscuit), their only attempt at English. 

Then some one called out, “Here comes Washakie!”’ And 
down the street toward the disheveled crowd rode half a dozen 
mounted braves, Washakie in the lead. He rode a well groomed 
horse and made an imposing figure wrapped in his gorgeous 
blanket. He was said by many to resemble in looks Henry 
Ward Beecher. Above the grizzled locks that hung smoothly 
on either side of his finely chiseled face was a wide sombrero. 
We gazed in admiration until a bright-eyed youngster suddenly 
called out: 


“Look at the coffin plate!” 


Sure enough! On the very front of Washakie’s hat was a 
shining piece of polished silver, bearing the amazing inscription, 


Bok BABY?! 


Horror gripped my heart, for like all frontier children of that 
day I had not escaped stories of Indian atrocities. Had he robbed 
a grave for it? Fortunately for my peace of mind the answer 
was at hand, for one of our playmates, Emil Foss, whose father 
kept a furniture store, with funeral supplies as a side-line, came 
up and proudly exhibited a bow and arrow which he had got 
from the old chief in exchange for the coffin plate. And I have 
no reason to think that the gallant Washakie was not equally 
pleased over his side of the trade as he headed his little band 
back to Yellow Creek late in the afternoon for he was still wear- 
ing his strange decoration. 


THE KIABAB INDIANS 
By E. A. Farrow, 


Superintendent and Physician Paiute Indian Reservation, 
Cedar City, Utah 


The following is a sketch of the history of the Indians at 
Moceasin, between Kanab, Utah, and Pipe Springs, Arizona, so 
far as I have been able to obtain it. I lived with them on the 
Kaibab Indian Reservation from the early part of 1917 to the 
latter part of 1926. I was directly associated with these In- 
dians, and the data contained in the sketch was obtained from 
conversations with them and with older white residents, and 
from personal knowledge and observation. 
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The history of the Kaibab-Paiute tribe of Indians is legend- 
ary. It seems that they once lived on the Kaibab Mountain, 
now the Kaibab National Forest. They numbered probably 
about 200. They were peaceful and were molested considerably 
by the wandering bands of Navajos who came across the Colo- 
rado river on predatory expeditions. On the advent of the white 
settlers these Indians gradually drifted towards the settlements 
and made their home near the so-called Moccasin or Sand spring 
and vicinity. From here they were driven out by white settlers 
and became nomadic, making their base in and around Kanab, 
Utah. Later the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
at Kanab, Utah, obtained a grant from the squatters at Moccasin 
Spring of one-third of the flow of the spring and they were al- 
lowed to farm a small tract of land nearby, watering it from the 
spring. They made more or less permanent homes at this place, 
and in later years their children were sent to various Indian 
boarding schools, most of them to a school established for the 
purpose at Panguitch, Utah. 


In 1907, a reservation 12 by 18 miles in extent was established 
below the Utah state line in Arizona. A day school was estab- 
lished and a pipe line installed to carry their portion of the Moc- 
casin Spring to the school about two miles distant, where a few 
buildings were constructed and the transfer of the settlement 
from the location near the spring to this point was effected. 


At the time of the establishment of the school the numbers 
had greatly decreased, being less than 100. During the years 
immediately following there was an increase in population to up- 
wards of 100; later epidemics and removals have reduced this 
number to about 100. 


Sentiment on the part of the whites against the admission of 
these children into the public school at Moccasin—2 miles dis- 
tant from the settlement—has made it necessary to maintain the 
day school to the present time. The more advanced pupils are 
sent to the various boarding schools with the consent of their 
parents, the day school only carrying the lower grades. The at- 
titude of these Indians toward education is good, many of them 
asking to have their children given more advantages than the 
local day school affords. 


_ Industrially these Indians are energetic and willing but run- 
ning true to type are unable to carry themselves successfully 
through the high and low points of economic levels. At the time 
the reservation was established cattle were issued to them in 
the hope that they would become cattle raisers as the limited 
water supply made extensive farming impossible. As a result 
of this cattle issue there was a very satisfactory herd developed, 
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but for some reason which does not appear the herd became dis- 
seminated, many owners dropped out until the individual herds 
amounted to practically nothing. In the fall of 1916 a small herd 
was brought in and called a tribal herd and kept under control 
of the agent, it having been purchased on the reimbursable plan. 
Later on, after the debt was liquidated and the herd reached a 
point of development where the stock was full-blood Hereford, 
heifer calves were sold to the Indians for money or labor at a 
price somewhat below the market value. This plan was devel- 
oped as a preventative against the squandering by the Indians 
of something that to them required no effort and advanced a 
hope of a future issue when the present ones were gone. The 
project was successful. The Indians at first doubtful became en- 
thusiastic and even the young boys are getting into the cattle 
business. The outlook of these Indians is as good as that of 
their white neighbors and their knowledge of the cattle business 
gleaned from watching the growth and development of the tribal 
herd will enable most of them to be self-supporting without the 
need of searching for labor on the outside as they have been 
doing, and still do. 


The health conditions of these Indians has been at par with 
their white neighbors, in fact, they have been more free from 
epidemics than the whites. There have been some cases of tuber- 
culosis but not high in numbers compared with the population. 
From the so-called social diseases these Indians have been free. 
Their marital relations have been very good. They have in 
later years absorbed considerable knowledge of sanitation, disease 
prevention, and the value of personal cleanliness. 

One feature is notable and worthy of mention—in the family 
life the father assumes an equal share of the responsibility and 
care of the children with the mother. The drudgery is not 
shunted upon the women although they take their equal share 
and many of them are capable of work in the fields and gardens 
along with the men. 


AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 
Jefferson, Fort. Five miles south of Greenville, in Darke 
County, on road to Eaton. Built by General St. Clair in Vieeas 
Ohio. 
Jeffersonville, Q. M. Inter. Dept., Jeffersonville. Indiana. 


Jennings, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, on left bank 
of the Wakassassa, 12 miles from its mouth. Florida. 
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Jennings, Fort. Left bank of Auglaize River, Putnam 
County, 18 miles north of Fort Amanda. Ohio. 


Jesup, Camp, three and one-half miles south of Atlanta, near 
Fort McPherson. Georgia. 


Jesup, Fort. On the dividing ridge between Red and Sabine 
Rivers, 25 miles southwest of Natchitoches, Sabine County. 
Louisiana. 


John Brown, Fort. Under the name of Isaac Smith, John 
Brown rented an impoverished farm in Maryland in 1859, about 
four miles from Harper’s Ferry. “Isaac Smith” and his 22 pros- 
pectors, who had been apparently engaged in examining soils and 
moving long boxes (containing Sharpe’s rifles), crossed the river 
from Maryland, Harper’s Ferry, on October 16th and made an 
attempt to capture Harper’s Ferry. Armed Virginians pressed 
Brown and his companions and they took refuge in the Armory 
fire engine house, since known as John Brown’s Fort. Marines, 
under Robert E. Lee, broke down the doors of the engine house 
and captured the small garrison. At this time Brown revealed 
his real name. John Brown’s fort was taken to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, for exhibition purposes, later re-erected at a park 
above Harper’s Ferry and again taken down and removed to the 
grounds of Storer College on Boliver Heights, Harper’s Ferry, 
where it was reconstructed and stands at present as originally 
built. West Virginia. 


John, Fort (1834). General John Bidwell, founder of the 
town of Chico and later candidate for President of the United 
States on the Prohibition Ticket, in “Echoes of the Past” (“The 
lirst Emigrant Train to California’), page 12, makes the follow- 
ing statement: “till we came to Fort Laramie, a trading post of 
the American Fur Company, near which was Lupton’s Fort, be- 
longing, as I understand, to some rival company ;”. “Echoes of 
the Past” was written from memory “about twenty years ago.” 
We may believe that General Bidwell’s memory of the name is 
good, but the proximity of Fort Laramie to Lupton’s Fort 
(1836 or 1837 to 1847) is not so clear unless his mind compre- 
hended only long distances. 

Hebard & Brininstool in “The Bozeman Trail,” volume ly 
pages 101-3, make the following statement: 


“A combination of realism and romanticism have found their 
way into literature descriptive of old Fort Laramie. No forti- 
fication on the Oregon Trail had such a varied and prolonged 
history as this fur trader’s post that ultimately expanded into 
a fort that served the purpose of a harbor of safety for the emi- 
grant, a place where the red men exchanged pelts for beads, 
tobacco, and whisky, where the white man held councils with the 
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Indian and signed treaties with their chiefs, and where the sol- 
dier, who was to battle with the hostile savage, made his head- 
quarters. Fortunately many descriptions of the old fort from 
gifted pens have been given to posterity. 

a “In 1834, Nathaniel J. Wyeth, on his way over the Oregon 
Prail to the Oregon country, recorded in his journal, under date 
of June Ist: ‘William L. Sublette has built such a fort as Fort 
Clark (at the Mandan villages) on Laramie Fork of the river of 
the Platte, and can make it a central place for the Sioux and 
Cheyenne trade.’ Thirteen of Sublette’s men were working on 
this fur post on the date indicated. 

“This fort or post was originally constructed in 1834 and 
was known as Fort Williams (Fort William?) named for its 
builder, William Sublette. After this fur post was sold to Fon- 
tenelle, the name was changed to Fort John, in honor of John B. 
Sarpy, bearing this name until 1846. Occasionally the fort was 
called “Fort Laramie on the North Platte,” or, at least, ship- 
ments were made for the fort marked with that address, but 
if was not known by the name of Laramie until the American 
Fur Company erected a new building on another nearby site. 
The original post was on the left bank of the Laramie River 
about one mile above its junction with the North Platte; the 
new site selected was still about another mile up the stream. At 
this last named site the fort was rechristened being called Fort 
Iaramie, named for a French Canadian free trapper, Jacques 
Laramie, or La Rame’e, La Ramie, or de la Rame’—no one seems 
to know the exact spelling—for whom have been named the 
Laramie River, Laramie Peak, Laramie Plains, Laramie City, 
and Laramie County, all in the locality where this fearless fur 
trader before the year 1820 conducted his lucrative occupation 
of fur trapping. Fort John was torn down soon after the erection 
of Fort Laramie, the latter post being sold to the government in 
1849 by the American Fur Company, and remained in our gov- 
ernment’s possession until it was sold in 1890 to private parties, 
the main purchaser being Mr. John Hunton, who, since 1867, has 
lived in the vicinity of the fort, and who at this present time 
(1920) iives on this old site of the most noted and famous fort 
in the West.” 

While the post may have borne the name of Fort John until 
1846, Fremont designates one of two which he reached in this 
vicinity on July 15th, 1842, as “Fort John or Laramie. Accord- 
ing to Preuss, whose journal is appended to Fremont’s, Fort 
Laramie was reached on July 13, 1842. Fremont gives the loca- 
tion of Fort Platte at the junction of the Laramie with the 
Platte, while Preuss dined at Fort Platte on July 13th, situated 
at the junction of the Laramie river with the Nebraska.” A 
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warning letter written by Bissonette at Fort Platte on July Ist 
is referred to by Fremont under date of July 16th and by Preuss 
under dateof July 21st. John Boardman, whose journal was 
published in the Utah Historical Quarterly, October, 1929, “ar- 
rived at Laramie Fort on July 13th” and the next day “went to 
Fort Platte to a dance, where some of the party got gay.” 

Clayton in his “Emigrants’ Guide,” under “Prominent Points 
and Remarks,” makes the following reference: “ ‘Fort John’ or 
Laramie Ford” and one page 23, (loc. cit.) under note III, writes 
as follows: “Fort ‘John, or Laramie,’ lays about one and a half 
miles from the river, in near a south-west course, and is com- 
posed of a trading establishment, and about twelve houses, en- 
closed by a wall eleven feet high. The wall and houses are built 
of adobes, or Spanish brick. It is situated on the Laramie Fork, 
and is a pleasant location: the latitude of the Fort is 42°12713”; 
longitude 104°11/53”; and altitude above the sea, 4,090 feet.” 
It is also apparent from what Clayton, careful observer, wrote, 
that the post was known as Fort John as late as 1847. 

L. V. Loomis in “A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrating 
Company” reached this locality on June 1, 1850 and writes as 
follows: “June lst—This morning got an early start and rooled 
(rolled) on to the ferry on platte river, opposite Fort Laramie, 
there being some 30 or 40 teams ahead of us, we were obliged 
to wait until late in the after noon, for our turn, when we com- 
* menced ferrying, which took us untill a little after dark, we got 
@ver however without the least accident, of any kind, and en- 
sj mrpeéd this evening on the west bank of Platte, ferriage here 
for © per load, and had to do the work our selves. while waiting 
wapur turn to ferry some of us went up to the Fort, to see what 
pois to be seen,— and found our selves very agreeably, disap- 

3Q/nted in this place. insted of 6 or 8 little Log huts, we found 

fy or 40 Buildings, and some of them of a pretty fine stile, some 

“strate fraim buildings two-storys high, and quite large, the 
_fort was enclosed by a wall about 11 feet high, made of Adoby’s 
*‘or spanish Brick, in the fort were plassed 2 Brass cannon of a 
pretty good size, about 9 pounders. the parade ground was 
situated joining the Fort, which was a beautiful level spread 
over by nature with small gravel, their stabling joined the 
parade ground, this was a long row of buildings or two long 
buildings, being some 3 or 4 hundred feet long, everything about 
these stables were kept in splended order, they were very neat 
and clean. As luck always turns to our hand, it happened that 
the day we passed they were Drilling the Soldiers, we saw them 
all dressed in uniform, and marched on the parade ground and 
drilled for some time, they looked splended, I tell you, neat as 
new pins. the Fort is situated about 144 miles from the ferry,—” 


—— 
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From the account of Loomis, it may be rather safely con- 
cluded that the “military Fort Laramie, established by the United 
States in 1849, was a combination of the American Fur Company 
post and modern frame buildings. The American Fur Company 
post, described as of adobe, was called “Fort John or Laramie” 
by Clayton, also by Stansbury who visited this post in 1849— 
“Fort Laramie, formerly known as Fort John,” page 53, “Ex- 
ploration and Survey.” Fremont and Stansbury “picture” the 
fort in pleasant, hilly surroundings, not a river bottom. Stans- 
Lury recounts the beginnings of improvements noted by Loomis 
a year later. If there was a Fort John a mile or more distant 
from the adobe post, it probably was destroyed in the late Forties 
or the early Fifties. It appears that no sharp distinctions can be 
drawn regarding the chronological use of “Fort John” or “Fort 
Laramie” in connection with this post. “While Fort Platte 
complicates the issue, it is apparent from Boardman’s journal 
that his “Fort Platte” and “Fort Laramie” were in the same 
immediate locality. The United States Government sold the 
reservation here to private parties in 1890; John Hunton pur- 
chased part of the holdings. An Omaha man was the sole or 
principal owner in 1927. One of the tenants at Fort Laramie 
told the writer (1927) that Fort John was about a mile below 


“the “military” Fort Laramie and in line with that post and 


Laramie Peak. In 1930 a movement was on foot to preserve part 
of the site and some of the old buildings. 

Johnson, Fort, Montgomery County. New York. 

Johnson, Fort. Northeast point of James Island, Charles- 
ton Harbor, opposite Fort Sumter. South Carolina. 

Johnson, Fort, in Iron County, near Parowan. Utah. 

Johnston, Camp J. E., (Q. M. Training Camp), Jacksonville. 
Florida. 

Johnston, Camp, on right bank of the North Concha, a 
branch of the Colorado. (See Camp Concho.) Texas. 

Johnston, Fort, on right bank of Cape Fear River, three miles 
from its mouth at Smithville. North Carolina. 

Johnston, Fort. Built by Confederates, now Fort Geary, 
Leesburg. Virginia. 

Jones, Camp Harry J. Arizona. 

Jones, Fort, in Scott’s Valley, 15 miles southwest of Yreka, 
Siskiyou County. California. 


Jones, Fort R. Temporary fort in Florida War, right bank 
of the Ocilla River, 23 miles from its mouth. Florida. 


Junction, Camp, Jayess, Lawrence County. Mississippi. 
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Junction, Camp, Watha, Pender County. North Carolina. 
Junction, Camp, Waco, McLennan County. Texas. 


Jupiter, Fort, on right bank of Lochahatchee River, about 
three miles from its mouth at Jupiter Inlet. Florida. 


Kalispel House. (See Kullyspell House.) 


Kamehameha, Fort. Nine miles from Honolulu on Queen 
Emma Point, Oahu, Hawaii. 


Kamiah Mission (1839). This mission and post stood on the 
left bank of Clearwater river, branch of the Snake. Nearby 
missions were Whitman’s at Waiilatpu (1836) and Spalding’s 
(1836) at Lapwai. According to Rees’ “Idaho, Chronology No- 
menclature Bibliography,’ Kamiah was named for Kamiakam, 
chief of the Yakimas and later of the Confederated tribes who 
participated in the Yakima War of 1855-58. Kamiakam was a 
son of a noted warrior of the Nez Perce tribe; his mother was a 
princess of the Yakimas. Kamiakam is a Shoshoni word mean- 
ing “He does not want to go.” Idaho. 


Kaministiquia, Fort (1679 & 1717). Same as Fort Williams, 
(1802). Canada. 


Kansas City Remount Purchasing Headquarters, Kansas: 
City. Missouri. 

Kaskaskia, or more properly Notre Dame de Cascasquias, is 
not only the oldest permanent settlement by Europeans in Illi- 
nois, but also in the entire Mississippi Valley. Kaskaskia was 
located on the left bank of the Kaskaskia river about six miles 
above the point where it ae into the Mississippi. Fort St. 
Louis, (1682-1702) founded by La Salle on Starved Rock, was 
in existence some 10 or 15 years before the founding of Kaskas- 
kia, prior to the year 1700, although the exact date is unknown. 
Kaskaskia was a frontier stronghold and a gathering place for 
trappers, traders and Indians. Pictures of the site are shown 
in Randall Parrish’s “Historic Illinois,” pages 132 and 138. Ran- | 
dolph County. Hlinois. 


Kearny, Camp. Fifteen miles north of San Diego, near Linda 
Vista, California. 


(Continued) 
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Northern Utah, from U.S. Army Map of 1860 


